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New York Regular Session.— Ihe regular ig54 legislative 
session of New York adjourned March go after sending 
1,055 bills to the Governor, the smallest number in re 
cent years. Total appropriations of $1,143,452,207 set a 
new high; last year’s appropriations were slightly under 
billion 
but the state increased its share of harness track betting 


No major change was voted in tax rates, 


pools 

Enactments included pay adjustments for state em 
ployees amounting to more than $13 million, increase in 
salary of legislators to $7,500 a year and increase of the 
Governor's salary to $50,000. A code of ethics was estab 
lished for legislators and state ofhcials, and a code of fair 
procedure was created for official investigations, to pro 
tect rights of individuals. 

Subject to referendum the legislature approved a $350 
million bond issue for mental hospitals and $200 million 
in bonds for public housing and slum clearance. It estab 
lished local mental health districts, with state aid, for a 
community attack on the problem, increased state aid for 
schools and raised benefits under the workmen's compen 
sation and temporary disability programs. Permanent, 
special facilities for treatment of defective delinquents 
were authorized 

The session provided for compulsory auto inspection 
through private garages, more adequate protection for 
migrant workers, chartering of non-profit agencies to op 
erate educational television stations, a uniform jury sys 
tem outside New York City, and control of fund-raising 
organizations. A proposal for compulsory automobile lia 
bility insurance was defeated by a narrow margin. 

The legislature also took initial action on nineteen 
constitutional amendments, which must be acted upon 
again by a subsequent legislature. These included four 
proposals that deal with highway finance and look to ex 
panded bonding authority, Four concern county govern 
ment. Another four deal with the judiciary, including a 
proposal that would bar judges of courts of record from 
becoming candidates for nonjudicial ofhce without resign 
ing from the bench, Three are directed to absentee vot 
ing and registration—to liberalize sections of the consti 
tution relating to voting, Other proposals deal with as 
sessment equalization, state subsidies for public housing, 
flood control dams, and forfeiture of political party ofhice 
by persons who refuse to waive immunity when ques 
tioned before a grand jury. 


Clinic on Minnesota Government.— Minnesota's second 
Clinic on State Government, sponsored by Governor © 
Elmer Anderson, was held on March 29. Like its forerun 
ner last autumn the clinic brought together state ofhcials 
and leaders of private life for discussion of governmental 
attairs. Subjects of the session included economic develop 
ments in Minnesota, fiscal conditions and fiscal manage 
ment, public relations, government organization and per 
sonnel management. 


Nevada Personnel Survey.—Kenneth R. Jones, a Reno 
accountant, has been named to conduct a survey of state 
personnel to determine if a reduction in force is war 
ranted, it was announced recently by Worth McClure, 
State Personnel Director. The study was ordered by the 
1954 special session of the legislature. It was expected to 
be completed within six months. 


Budgeting Federal Funds.—State Controller A. M. John- 
son of Montana has notified all state departments receiv- 
ing federal aid to submit two copies of a “contemplated 
federal aid budget.” This is the first time such a budget 
has been required on the approximately $26 million in 
federal aid received annually by Montana and is in line 
with a 1953 law requiring the budgeting. Most major 
state departments and fifty-eight separate funds are 


affected. 


Truck Lighting.—In line with action taken at the 18th 
Annual Regional Conference on Highway Safety and 
Motor Vehicle Problems at Wilmington last fall, a Spe 
cial Committee on Truck Lighting Problems has been 
established with representation from each of the ten 
Northeastern States. The committee selected Elliott F. 
Daniels, Chief of the Vehicle Inspection Bureau in New 
Jersey's Division of Motor Vehicles, as Chairman. It de- 
cided to carry on its detailed work through a small tech- 
nical subcommittee, aided by a group of advisors from 
affected industries and by a representative of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The committee plans to go 
into such matters as possible uniformity in color for rear 
lighting, greater candle power output, height of lights 
above roadway, standard patterns for rear lighting, and 
wiring and switching problems. It will report at the an 
nual regional conference, to be held late in 1954. 


Montana Highway Program.—A $68 million, five-year 
highway construction and reconstruction program was 
announced recently for Montana by State Highway En 
gineer Scott P. Hart. At a statewide meeting called by 
Governor J. Hugo Aronson, Mr. Hart reported a pro- 
gram of $40 million for 220 primary highway projects 
totaling 1,315 miles; $2,504,000 for sixteen urban high 
way projects presently programmed, and $495,600 in 
work yet to be programmed; $19,045,500 for 174 secon- 
dary highway projects for 1,028 miles of improvement, 
and $5,954,500 in work yet to be programmed. 


Turnpike Safety.—The state turnpike authorities of New 

Jersey, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania are secking to 

develop uniform cooperative arrangements to enhance 

traffic safety on their facilities. A committee of their 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Consolidation of public school units has been an important means of educa- 

tional improvement in America for many years. Massachusetts, one of the leaders 

in the movement, has been aided greatly in it since 1949 by legislation facilitat- 

ing the establishment of regional school districts. In the following article Dr. 

John J. Desmond, Jr., Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts, summarizes 

the background, essential features and promising results to date of the regional 
district program. 


N RECENT years few educational responsibilities 
have had greater far-reaching importance to 
the people of a state than the establishment ol 

a sound local district structure for administering the 
public schools. The objectives of economy and efh- 
ciency are always significant for any branch of state 
or local government. The desire to discharge their 
responsibilities to the children and youth of the 
nation by extending free universal educational op 
portunity to young and old and to equalize this 
opportunity in accordance with the ability of the 
individual has had priority in the thinking of 
sound educators. 

It equal educational opportunity is to become a 
reality rather than an ideal or merely a mandate of 
the law, it is obvious that the still overwhelming 
number of small school units must be subject to 
study, reorganization, and consolidation. 

‘Together with other states Massachusetts has 
made progress in this matter since 1930. It has re- 
duced its one-teacher schools from 498 in 1930-31 
to an estimated 128 in 1953-54. This reduction, ol 
76.4 per cent, has been accomplished by consolida 
tion of small units in central schools. In that period 
the reduction for the nation has been from 148,711 
to 48,735 such schools. The resultant elimination of 
multiple grade classes and the wider offerings, bet- 
ter classification and more extensive equipment un- 
doubtedly have tended toward the realization ol 
equality of educational opportunity. 

Until 1949 the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
comprising 451 cities and towns as political subdi- 
visions, has had separate school systems, each under 
the administrative control of an elective school com- 
mittee of not less than three members. Of the small- 
er towns 185 are organized in superintendency 
unions of from two to five towns each, and are ad 
ministered by the separate school committees, which 
employ union superintendents. A joint committee, 


The Regional School Program 
in Massachusetts 


By Joun J. DesMonp, Jr. 


representative of the constituent towns in each 
union, elects the superintendent for a term of three 
years. If elected for a second term, the union super- 
intendent continues thereafter to serve at the dis- 
cretion of the joint committee without further re- 
election. 

In 1948 the Massachusetts General Court enacted 
Chapter 645, Acts of 1948, creating a commission 
“to encourage the establishment of regional and 
consolidated public schools and to provide financial 
assistance to cities and towns in the construction of 
school buildings.” This legislation followed studies 
by recess commissions of the General Court in pre- 
vious years on problems of education in which, re- 
currently, the question of the small high school 
units—those with an enrollment of less than 100 
pupils—arose. Approximately sixty-five such schools 
were operating, with three- or four-year programs 
in grades 10-12 or g-12. In Massachusetts the enact- 
ment of 1948 is viewed as the most significant step 
in the progress of reorganization since Horace 
Mann’s valiant battle for adequate districts, as re- 
corded by that pioneer educator in his ninth annual 
report as Secretary of the Board of Education in 
1846. 

The following quotation is from the report ol 
Secretary Mann for that year: 

“The practice of subdividing districts, in order to 
bring a school literally to every man’s door,—a 
practice so suicidal to all the best interests of educa- 
tion,—is nearly discontinued. During the last year, I 
have reason to believe that more districts have dou- 
bled their resources and their strength, by union, 
than have pauperized themselves, by division.” 

A “Union School” statute passed in 1868, permit. 
ting parts of adjoining towns to merge school dis- 
tricts, was never used. The districts numbered 2,258 
at that period. The various legislative efforts to 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Rapidly mounting school enrollments are among the fundamental facts of 

American life and public economy today. The following article summarizes 

material from various sources that throws light on enrollment prospects, the 

extent of the need for school buildings and teachers, and some of the approaches 
to financing that are under current discussion. 


The School Load Rises 


HROUGHOUT America the problem of schools— 

how to provide adequate physical facilities 

for them and how to staff them with good 
teachers—commands more and more attention from 
leaders in state government and the local communi- 
ties. It gives rise to more and more concern. 
And it seems certain to impose increasing finan- 
cial responsibilities on government for years to 
come. 

The broad, underlying facts are generally agreed. 

Partly because of the depression in the thirties 
and the virtua! stoppage of schoolhouse construc- 
tion during World War II, the country has fallen 
behind in building schools. Consequently we don't 
have enough physical plant to meet today’s recog- 
nized needs. Not all classrooms are crowded, but 
crowded classrooms are the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Partly because of the dislocations of war and the 
subsequent lure of good salaries in non-teaching 
jobs, we do not have enough teachers—particularly 
teachers with adequate training—te instruct the 
children enrolled at school today. 

And now a still greater need is at hand. Because 
birth rates have soared in recent years it is certain 
that school enrollments—which have mounted stead- 
ily ever since World War Il—will continue to climb, 
annually, for years to come. Enrollment in the pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools promises to be 
more than 20 per cent heavier in 1960, six years 
away, than it is now. That will be a larger per- 


centage gain than in the entire two decades from 


1920 to 1940 and, in terms of actual students, a much 
greater growth than during all that time. 

Clearly, those who plan for educational progress 
in the states, and those who deal with the problem 
of finding how to pay the bill, have a tough task 
before them. 

It is not a job which leaders of the states or the 
communities intend to neglect. At the state capitals 
that has been attested year after year by the mes- 
sages and budget recommendations of Governors, 
by the mounting educational appropriations of leg- 
islatures, and by the studies of state agencies con- 
cerned with school needs. On few propositions is 
there such unanimity among public officials and 


private citizens as on the indispensability of good 
schools. Americans know that the individual well- 
being of the people requires sound education. And 
they know that our continued leadership in the 
world depends on it. , 

In his State of the Union Message last January 
President Eisenhower summarized the hard facts: 

“Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously 
neglected in a vital respect. The nation as a whole 
is not preparing teachers or building schools fast 
enough to keep up with the increase in our popu- 
lation.” 

The President proposed a coordinated approach 
to remedial action. 

“The preparation of teachers as, indeed, the con- 
trol and direction of public education policy, is a 
state and local responsibility,” he said. “However, 
the federal government should stand ready to assist 
states which demonstrably cannot provide sufficient 
school buildings. 

“In order to appraise the needs, I hope that this 
year a conference on education will be held in each 
state, culminating in a national conference. From 
these conferences on education, every level of gov- 
ernment—from the federal government to each local 
school board—should gain the information from 
which to attack this serious problem.” 

Legislation to facilitate the conferences is pend- 
ing in Congress. Meantime, existing reports from 
various sources are helping to round out the picture 
with which government must deal by a variety of 
means, and numerous proposals for remedial action 
are being discussed. Among relevant reports are 
those of the Census Bureau on population and 
births, and the reports thus far issued by the Office 
of Education, U. $. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, on a school facilities survey au- 
thorized by the 81st Congress. 

The following pages set forth some of the high- 
lights developed in those and other available mate- 
rials, and point to some of the means which students 
of the problem have been suggesting for solution. 
Certain of the means involve policy questions which 
officials and legislators at all levels of government 
are weighing now and doubtless will be discussing 
for a long time to come. 
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State Government 


Enrollment 


Lo MAjor facts have led to the recent rise in 
public elementary and secondary school enrollment 
and to the prospect of further sharp rises to come. 

The school-age population is growing rapidly. 
And the average span of years in which young peo- 
ple attend school also is growing. 

During the late thirties and early forties, school 
enrollments were affected adversely by the reduced 
birth rates that had prevailed during the depression 
years. Thus figures of the Office of Education indi- 
cate that public school enrollments, starting with 
kindergarten and extending through high school 
declined from more than 26.4 million in 1933-34 
to less than 29.3 million in 1943-44 and 1945-46. 
This followed a fall in birth rates from 28.1 per 
thousand of population in 1921 to a low of 18.4 in 
1933, Which represented a fall in actual live births 
from a little more than g million in 1921 to 2.3 
million in 1933. 

During the balance of the thirties the birth rate 
rose, slightly and unevenly, and in 1940 it stood at 
19.4 per thousand of population. Thereafter, until 
the full impact of the war years affected it, it rose 
steadily, and stood at 22.7 in 1943. After a relatively 
brief decline—to 20.4 in 1945—it zoomed, with the 
ending of the war, to 24.1 in 1946 and 26.6 in 1947. 

The latter year brought what was then a record 
in live births—3,817,000. This was almost half again 
as many American babies as were born in 1940. 

Children born in the “bumper years” of 1946 and 
1947 are now in the lower grades of school and 
kindergarten. Enrollments in these grades, accord- 
ingly, have soared. In addition, the relatively high 
birth rates of the earlier forties as compared with 
the thirties have raised enrollments in the higher 
grades, Their impact on high schools is still to come. 
But for the public school system as a whole, kinder- 
garten through high school, enrollment stands at an 
estimated 29.6 million in the 1953-54 school year. 
That is more than 6 million higher than the total 
of children at school in 1945. 

Increased birth rates, however, aie not the only 
explanation of rising enrollments. Children have 
been starting to school younger. Kindergarten en- 
rollment, accordingly, almost doubled during the 
forties, rising from less than 595,000 to approxi- 
mately 1,034,000 in 1950. Secondly, a great many 
more pupils than used to be the case are staying on 
through high school instead of dropping out to go 
to work. An Office of Education report on the school 
facilities survey drives this home by citing compara- 
tive figures: “For each 1,000 pupils who were en- 
rolled in grade 5 in 1923-24, a total of 270 were 
graduated from grade 12 in 1931. In contrast, 505 of 
each 1,000 pupils who were enrolled in grade 5 in 
1942-43 remained to graduate in 1950.” Thus the 


proportion of pupils who stayed through high 
school had almost doubled in two decades. 


S. MUCH for the rise in enrollments up to now and 
the major factors that explain it. Of still greater 
significance for government in preparing for school 
plant and for recruitment of teachers henceforth is 
the certainty that school enrollments will continue 
to rise for years to come. 

That is clear on the basis of birth rates alone, 
even assuming no further increase in the kinder- 
garten movement or the tendency of young people 
to go to school longer. Actually, there would seem 
to be much more reason to expect further growth 
of enrollments from those factors—especially from 
increase of students staying through high school— 
than to anticipate the opposite. But, looking at birth 
rates alone, educational planners face these facts: 

After the new record set in births in 1947, which 
reflected the large number of marriages just after 
the war, there was a moderate decline for three 
years—but births remained far above prewar levels. 
As compared with the 3,817,000 live births of 1947 
there were 3,632,000 in 1950. Then, however—in 
contrast to the expectations of many, including the 
Office of Education, that the gradual decline would 
continue—rates and totals of births climbed again. 
In 1951 and 1952, with birth rates of 25 each year, 
new record totals were set—in the latter year 3,889,- 
000 live births. Advance expectations were that 1953 
would produce a comparable, perhaps higher, figure. 

The prospective results on enrollment? As com 
pared with the total of 29,608,000 in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 1953-54 the Office 
of Education estimates impending increases to more 
than 31 million in 1954-55 and—by jumps averag 
ing more than a million annually thereafter—to 36,- 
250,000 in 1959-60. Thus, for the six remaining 
years of the decade it estimates a rise of some 6.6 
million in public school enrollment—a gain of more 
than a fifth over the present total. 

The rapidity of recent and prospective gains as 
compared with those to which we had been accus- 
tomed is apparent when we look back a little far- 
ther. During the entire three decades from 1919-20 
to 1949-50 the increase in enrollment was less than 
4 million—from about 21.6 million to about 25.1 
million. The rise has been approximately 4.5 mil- 
lion in the four years from 1949-50 to 1953-54. And 
the anticipated one-decade increase from 1949-50 to 
1959-60 exceeds 11 million. 

Similar rapid growth is indicated in reports of the 
Census Bureau. Its figures show a total elementary 
and high school enrollment of about 29 million for 
public, private and parochial schools in 1952 and a 
projected total of almost 39 million in 1959. Esti- 
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mates of possible enrollments beyond 1959-60 are a 
matter of guesswork, because most of the children 
who will be entering school then are yet to be born. 

These over-all, national figures suggest the mag- 
nitude of the problem country-wide. The growth, 
however, is not an even one from region to region 
nor within individual states. A state in which total 
population growth has been above the national av- 
erage confronts a particularly acute problem. More- 
over, as the last decennial census showed, the great 
movement of population has been to the metro- 
politan areas, and above all to suburbs. Still further, 
people who move to suburbs often do so precisely 
because they have growing families. Because of these 
factors some communities in a given state may have 
static or even declining school enrollments while 
others experience increases far above the nation- 
wide rate of growth. 


School Plant 


he ANTICIPATING future school enrollment involves 
some uncertainties, determining the needs for new 
school buildings is a much more “iffy” task. The 
answers depend not only on the present and pros- 
pective pupil loads but on matters of individual 
judgment and on detailed, building-to-building ex- 
amination of existing plant. 

For example, how many pupils per classroom 
should be the norm—at the kindergarten, the ele- 
mentary school and the high school level? What 
constitutes an obsolete building? If a given building 
is obsolete can it be remodeled and rehabilitated 
advantageously or should it be replaced? What 
kinds of rooms do modern school buildings need 
aside from classrooms? What makes a schoolhouse 
adequately secure against fire? Decision on those or 
similar questions in a particular case may involve a 
balancing of available resources against minimum 
essentials, or against what is most desirable, or 
against something in between. 

Although individual school districts and states 
‘thus must make their own decisions, a large and 
nationwide shortage of school buildings and class- 
rooms clearly does exist. And a great many school 
buildings in current use are obsolete by any stand- 
ard on which most Americans would agree. 

The rise in enrollments, in itself, would call for 
much new construction, even if we had finished 
World War II with adequate school buildings. But 
we came out of the war with a school plant that had 
been falling farther behind demand for almost two 
decades. 

Many authorities would hold that at no time have 
we had a school plant truly adequate for our needs. 
During the twenties, however, as indicated in a re- 
port of the school facilities survey of the Office of 
Education, a high rate of construction gave the 


country what probably was the best in our national 
experience. Capital outlay for public elementary 
and secondary schools ranged through most of the 
decade from $300 million to more than $400 million 
a year. Some of these annual expenditures, the Of- 
fice of Education points out, were equivalent to 
more than $1 billion at 1951 costs. 

Then came the depression, and school construc- 
tion diminighed to a very small fraction of the ear- 
lier levels. By 1932 expenditure for it had fallen to 
$211 million, by 1934 to $59 million. A gradual, 
moderate rise followed; in 1936 the figure was $171 
million, in 1938 $239 million and in 1940 $258 mil- 
lion. Thereafter the demands of national defense and 
war relegated educational building to extremely 
small amounts. Capital outlay expenditures for pub- 
lic schools in the years from 1941 to 1945 inclusive 
were, respectively, $149 million, $138 million, $69 
million, $54 million and $76 million. 

After the war construction expenditure rose 
steadily—at first rather slowly—to $111 million in 
1946, $205 million in 1947, $412 million in 1948 
and $664 million in 1949. Since then the rise has 
been much more impressive. It has brought record 
totals of about $1 billion in 1950, $1.3 billion in 
1951 and an estimated $1.7 billion in 1952." 

Thus after long interruption, school districts and 
states have been devoting very large sums to plant 
construction. Even so, in terms of purchasing power, 
most of the recent annual outlays have not greatly 
exceeded those of the middle and later twenties, 
when the school population was much lower than 
now and when deftcits in needed construction were 
not comparable to those of today. 


} AT least suggestive of the magnitude and 
character of current needs have been gathered by 
the Office of Education in the school facilities sur- 
vey, still in progress. As it states, the survey is being 
conducted by the educational agencies of the states 
reporting, in cooperation with the School Housing 
Section of the Office of Education, which coordi- 
nates the results. More specifically, the latest report 
of the survey (December, 1953) explains that its 
findings of school plant conditions and needs are 
based “on the judgments of state and local survey 
teams in the respective states in accordance with 
general principles which were cooperatively devel- 
oped by the Office of Education and the state edu- 
cational agencies.” 

The report presents data from forty-three states 
© The dollar figures cited in this section represent capital 
outlay expenditures for public elementary and secondary 
schools in the school years ending June go of the years named, 
listed in Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities 
Survey, Office of Education, U.S, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, December, 1953. 
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and other jurisdictions,* representing more than 
three-quarters of the public school enrollment for 
the country as a whole. Among the findings of the 
inventory, as of September 1952, were these: 

The reporting units needed new school housing 
for almost 7 million pupils, of which 4,095,000 were 
in elementary schools. This called for a total of 
245.417 new instruction rooms. These would be 
classrooms, laboratories and shops—146,680 to re- 
place classrooms in obsolete buildings; 73,421 to 
relieve overcrowding; and 45,316 to house enroll- 
ment increases up through September 1952.” On the 
basis of what were considered adequate norms of 
floor space and other requisites, “these instruction 
rooms, together with the necessary related facilities, 
sites, and equipment, would have cost $8.3 billion 
at 1951 price levels.” (Of the total about $423 mil- 
lion would be for remodeling and rehabilitating 
existing buildings and about $123 million for 
buses.) Projection of those data to the country as a 
whole indicates that “the 1952 nationwide school 
plant needs included 312,000 instruction rooms to 
house 8,881,360 pupils at a cost of $10.6 billion.” 

The report is accompanied by many charts and 
tables, including state-by-state compilations, on va- 
rious features of existing plant. It deals with such 
factors as the size of existing school plants in rela- 
tion to number of pupils, ages of existing buildings 
and the percentages of pupils in buildings of various 
ages, numbers of students per classroom, the extent 
to which the schools have special-purpose rooms— 
for example libraries and gymnasiums, and the fire 
resistance of present buildings. It also treats at 
length of the resources now available to the nation’s 
school districts for meeting their capital needs. 

Obviously, the subject of the report’s analysis is 
highly complex, and many individual judgments, 
from state to state, went into the result. Other sur- 
veys no doubt could produce a variety of judgments 
on what is needed to give us a satisfactory school 
plant. Obviously, likewise, no such deficit in school 
buildings as indicated in this and other estimates 
of recent years can be overcome at once. But the 
survey's figure of $10.6 billion in capital needs as of 
7952 is arresting. All the more so in view of the 
rise of public school enrollment since 1952 and the 
certainty that millions more of American children 
will be added to the school rolls before the end of 
this decade. According to a later report of the Of- 
fice of Education, 50,000 new classrooms were built 
in 1953, a new record, but “less than one-half the 
annual construction figure needed” up to 1960. 


Teachers 
7 buildings are important, but most Ameri- 


cans would agree that good teachers are more so. 
Here, again, authorities differ as to the qualifica- 


State Government 


tions of good teachers and as to the numbers needed 
to teach a given number of pupils. But certainly a 
serious deficit exists, and the shortage of candidates 
able to meet accepted standards necessitates the em- 
ployment of many who don’t meet them. Estimates of 
the shortage of “qualified” elementary school teach- 
ers this year run from 50,000 to 72,000. The highe: 
figure amounts to well over 10 per cent of the total 
of instructors in public elementary schools, who 
numbered 646,000 in 1952-53. 

For the public schools as a whole—secondary as 
well as elementary—the National Education Asso- 
ciation last October estimated an increase of 38,000 
in instructional staff in 1953-54 over 1952-53. But 
the increase was less than enough to provide oné 
teacher for every thirty additional children enrolled 
in the schools. Moreover, the N.E.A. estimated an 
increase of 2,000 in the number of teachers holding 
emergency or temporary certificates. It emphasized 
that enrollment in teacher-education institutions is 
not gaining rapidly enough to meet the need for 
teachers. Thus the figures as a whole indicated that 
we are falling farther behind in filling the demand. 
if the school rolls are to grow from the present esti- 
mated 29.6 million to 36.2 million by 1960, the task 
of teacher recruitment is crucial indeed. 


As or the end of 1953 School Life, the official jour- 
nal of the Office of Education, summarized the un- 
favorable side of the situation thus: 

“The shortage of qualified teachers—especially for 
the elementary grades—continued in 1953. The total 
shortage of qualified elementary school teachers 
when the schools opened in September was about 
72,000. This deficiency could only be overcome by 
further overcrowding, double sessions, etc., and by 
recruiting into the elementary schools teachers 
whose qualifications fell short of desirable stand- 
ards.” 

The journal also recorded two hopeful develop- 
ments: 

“Some long-range progress was made during the 
year in the recruitment of able students for teacher 
education and improvement of teacher education 
curriculum to make training programs meet the 
needs of modern schools. Another encouraging de- 
velopment was the raising by the American people 
of the average classroom teacher’s annual salary 
from $3,200 to $3,400.” 

For all instructional personnel in the elementary 
and secondary schools—classroom teachers, princi- 
pals and supervisors—the National Education Asso- 
ciation has estimated the average salary in 1953-54 
as $3,725, which is 4.8 per cent above the estimate 

* Thirty-nine states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Virgin 
Islands. 
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for the last school year, $3,554. Adjusted in terms of 


purchasing power it found that the rise amounted 
to 3.8 per cent. 

National averages, however, are typical of the 
salary status in relatively few states. Average salaries 
of all instructional staff, secondary and elementary, 
as estimated by the N.E.A., range from a low of 
$1,795 in one state to $5,000 in another. 

Increases have been provided year after year, and 
the national average has advanced somewhat faster 
than the rise in prices. Yet the salary level remains 
a basic factor in the teacher supply shortage, be- 
cause salaries in other occupations have advanced 
more rapidly. During World War II the demands 
of national service depleted the ranks of teachers, 
as did the attraction of salaries offered in business, 
industry and other enterprises. The relative income 
position of teachers has not recovered since. 

But salaries are not the only factor involved. Re 
lirement programs for teachers, which many states 
have made more attractive in recent years, are an- 
other. In addition, undoubtedly, numerous some 
what more intangible elements enter in: the status 
of teachers in the community, the size of classes they 
are called upon to teach, the physical facilities of 
the schools and the opportunities they offer for sat- 
isfactory teaching. To the extent that these elements 
are made more attractive, school authorities point 
out, it will be relatively easier to recruit teachers. 

Moreover, the adequacy of the teachers’ colleges 
and the financial capability of prospective teachers 
to attend them have important bearing not only on 
the numbers but on the qualifications of teachers. 

The status and enrollment of the colleges depend 
in part on funds for their support and on the avail- 
ability of scholarships for some of the students. In 
the view of many educators, however, they can be 
affected at least as fundamentally by the content of 
the education offered to their students. 

Numerous critics hold that the teachers’ colleges 
up to now, while training prospective teachers in 
pedagogical methods, in most cases fail to offer suffi 
cient education in the great and fundamental areas 
of learning. The result, according to the critics, is 
that not enough graduates are well prepared to lead 
future pupils in mental advancement, and that too 
few young people with keen intellectual interest are 
attracted to enter the teachers’ colleges and the 
teaching profession at all. The question of right bal- 
ance between education in content and training in 
method thus is under keen discussion and debate, 
which may lead to important developments in teach 
ers’ colleges henceforth. 


Financing the Schools 


and current needs for expansion of school 
plant and recruitment of teachers have called forth 
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unprecedented sums from state and local govern- 
ment. The impending growth of pupil loads now 
makes it certain that much heavier financial bur- 
dens are ahead. The organization of the schools also 
is involved in this connection. Regardless of what 
level of government pays what percentage of the 
total school bill, its growing magnitude increases the 
urgency of getting the most out of each school dol- 
lar through sound organization and administration 
of the system. 

Here the character of district organization is of 
special influence. Much progress toward better or- 
ganization has come in recent years, to a large ex- 
tent through state action, impetus and leadership. 
he Census Bureau reports that there were 67,346 
school districts in 1952. State and local effort had 
reduced the total by 38 per cent from the 108,579 
school districts recorded for 1942. As a result, large 
numbers of one-teacher rural schools have been 
eliminated, along with many others too small to 
offer good education at reasonable cost per pupil. 
Because of this, innumerable young people are ob- 
taining the advantages of better-equipped schools 
and better teaching. 

Despite the progress, however, the consensus 
among educators is that we still have far too many 
school districts, and far too many schools that are 
too small for good results and sound economy. In 
many cases movements for consolidation must over- 
come considerable local opposition—from school 
superintendents, boards of education or other citi- 
zens. Continued state impetus—through laws that 
make reorganization mandatory where needed or 
acts that encourage its adoption by localities—is 
widely regarded as the most hopeful key available 
for further advance, 

But the best of district organization and the best 
of educational administration at state and local 
levels cannot solve the financial problem. The Na- 
tional Education Association has estimated total 
current expense for the public school system in 
1953-54—excluding capital outlay—as almost $6.4 
billion, about $500 million over that of the pre- 
vious year. Meantime the accumulating needs run 
into billions of dollars. 


Pin FROM the growth of school budgets them- 
selves, the most notable feature of public school 
finance in recent years has been the increasing share 
that state government has shouldered. In fiscal 
1952-53 almost 45 per cent of the current operating 
expense for the public elementary and secondary 
schools was from state funds, as compared with 
about go per cent in 1939-40. For both operating 
expenses and capital outlay the state share in 1952 
(Continued on page 107) 
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State Budgets — 1954 


By Leon ROTHENBERG 


upGeTs submitted by Governors to the legisla- 
tures that have met in 1954 reflect both rising 
needs for state services and caution concern- 
ing the early prospects for revenue. 

Since “even” years are legislative “off years” for 
most states, budgets were to be adopted by only 
fourteen legislatures in 1954, ten of which meet an- 
nually and four biennially. Most of the 1954 budg- 
ets submitted were characterized by small rises in 
appropriations, decline or leveling-off of estimated 
revenues, and a continued reduction in fund bal- 
ances. 

The budget proposals do not, in fact, differ sub- 
stantially from the levels of the current fiscal period. 
The postwar years have seen an extensive transfor- 
mation in the dollar magnitude of state fiscal opera- 
tions. By contrast, the budgets proposed this year 
indicate only a moderate change in the volume of 
state finances, both with respect to revenues and 
expenditures. 

Population growth continues to exert an unre- 
lenting pressure on state expenditures. Expanding 
school enrollments have swelled appropriations for 
education, the most important state function in 
magnitude of expenditure. Greater increases, pro- 
portionately, have been reported for mental hygiene 
because of rising caseloads and the need to improve 
existing institutional facilities. 

Recommendations for correction and _ public 
health also were stressed in proposed budgets—the 
latter, in part, reflecting added appropriations to 
compensate for a reduction in federal grants for va- 
rious health programs as indicated in the federal 
budget. 

Higher appropriations were proposed for high- 
ways, the function for which states spend the second 
largest amount, and for public welfare, the third 
ranking function in terms of cost. In recent years, 
public welfare costs have been fairly well stabilized, 
despite increased payments per recipient, as assist- 
ance rolls declined with the rise in employment and 
the expansion in federal old age and survivors in- 
surance coverage. For the next fiscal period, how- 
ever, most budgets provide for small increases in 
public welfare appropriations, usually to meet ex- 
panded needs for aid to dependent children, aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, and general 
relief. Coupled with the total increase is a limited 
increase in state personnel to staff expanded insti- 
tutional plants and, to some extent, higher wage 
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payments resulting from recently adopted auto- 
matic wage increment schedules. 

The fact that the increase indicated in proposed 
appropriations is relatively small, despite the impact 
of population growth, is a noteworthy aspect of this 
year’s budgets. Recommendations demonstrate de- 
termination to keep spending within the limits of 
available revenue resources. Budget messages con- 
tain a strong appeal for economy in state operation 
and indicate a reluctance on the part of the states 
to add any program involving a major expansion 
in expenditures. Capital outlay recommendations 
in most states are not substantially different from 
expenditure levels for current fiscal periods. New 
major bond issues were proposed in budgets in Mas- 
sachusetts for highway construction, and in New 
York for mental health institutions and housing. 
Usually, however, budget messages indicated that 
immediate capital needs exceeded the amounts rec- 
ommended, which were restricted by available re- 
sources. 


en Fact that the budgets were drawn in a period 
of readjustment in the national economy is the basis 
for the special caution over revepue reflected in 
them. Throughout the postwar period budget mes- 
sages have emphasized that the inflationary effect of 
the accelerated national rearmament program nec- 
essarily would wahe when defense spending became 
stabilized. They have pointed out that, even with 
the adoption of many revenue-raising measures 
since 1946, rising expenditure requirements have 
been financed principally from expanded tax col- 
lections which have resulted from increased pur- 
chasing by consumers and increased earnings by in- 
dividuals and corporations. State budgets, accord- 
ingly, have been characterized by a cautious outlook 
even during the inflationary upsurge of the early 
postwar years. 

There has been no break, thus far, in the steady 
upward movement of aggregate state tax collections 
that has prevailed since the end of the war. In 1949, 
however, the one year in the postwar span in which 
national output turned downward, there were 


strong indications of an over-all impending decline 
in state revenues. In that year, collections from sales 
taxes, the most productive of state levies, were down 
in about half of the taxing states and, in the fol- 
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lowing year, there was a widespread decline in cor- 
porate and individual income tax collections based 
on 1949 earnings. Any possibility of further decline 
terminated with the inflationary stimulus given by 
the outbreak of fighting in Korea. But in 1953, 
when budget sessions were held in forty-four states, 
proposed financial plans again emphasized the pos- 
sibility of revenue slowdown. The all-time high in 
national economic activity reached in 1953 sustained 
state revenues at a higher level than had been esti- 
mated generally. Budgets proposed in 1954, instead, 
were drawn up after employment had declined for 
some months and when the gross national product, 
though very high, was in a stage of relative decline. 
Whether the early likelihood ahead was a period 
of revenue stabilization, contraction or resumed ex- 
‘pansion none could be certain. 

One noteworthy aspect of this year’s budgets is 
the relative frequency of revenue-raising recom- 
mendations. Although there were only a few pro- 
posals for rate-raising legislation, in about half of 
the states with sessions recommendations were made 
or action was taken to expand tax collections. Ari 
zona, Colorado and Kentucky adopted income tax 
withholding laws, in part to facilitate income tax 
administration but also to provide additional rev- 
enue. In Kentucky the withholding tax adoption 
was part of a broader revenue-raising program 
which included a series of higher excises. Mary- 
land’s budget, in effect, recommended increased in 
dividual income taxes by making no provision for 
continuation cf a 15 per cent tax credit allowed 
in 1952 and 1953. 

In Virginia a major legislative issue was the re- 
duction of an automatic tax credit which had re- 
sulted in savings for individual and corporate tax- 
payers each year since 1950. The Governor of New 
York recommended higher pari-mutuel taxes on 
harness racing to finance emergency school aid. In 
Mississippi a 1953 revision in school equalization 
aid necessitated consideration of important tax rate 
increases. Only one state at this writing, Massachu- 
setts, has enacted a major tax reduction provision; 
it cut taxes on earned income 25, per cent for one 
year. 

Such changes as occur in sales and income tax 
receipts are expected to be relatively small. Declin- 
ing yields are expected in most states from cigarette 
and alcoholic beverage excises. Budget estimates in- 
dicate the expectation that highway-user taxes, 
which usually are earmarked for road purposes but 
which are used for general purposes in some states, 
will continue their upward climb. 

Although the proposed increases in expenditures 
in the 1954 budgets are considerably less, propor 
tionately, than were enacted in earlier postwar 
years, contemplated outgo still exceeds estimated in- 
come in about half of the states concerned. In the 
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others, estimated revenues equal recommended ap- 


' propriations or exceed them by a narrow margin. 


Surpluses, which have figured prominently in post- 
war financing, have been reduced gradually. Most 
state budgets indicate their ultimate elimination o1 
their reduction to the prewar status of working 
balances. 

Summaries of ten state budgets as proposed to the 
legislatures follow. The data reported deal princi 
pally with state general fund operations. Because 
of constitutional and statutory earmarking, the ex- 
tent to which general fund operations reflect total 
state revenues and expenditures varies considerably 
from state to state. 


CALIFORNIA 


The proposed budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955 contemplates a drop of $6.3 million in total 
expenditures, to $1,423 million, and an increase of $19.5 
million in total revenues, to $1,311 million. The excess 
of recommended expenditure over estimated revenues 
would reduce accumulated surplus from the $19.5 mil 
lion estimated for the end of the current fiscal year to 
$207 million on June 30, 1955. 

The increase in total revenues is anticipated princi 
pally from taxes on motor fuel and motor vehicles, which 
are earmarked for highway purposes. The two sources 
combined are expected to yield $450 million, an increase 
of $30 million over the current year, Because of rate raises 
which became effective July 1, 1953, 1954 collections are 
estimated almost $100 million above those of the preced- 
ing year. 

General fund revenues are expected to decline $10.2 
million, to $801.9 million. The net decline would result 
from a $12 million drop in sales taxes to $455.1 million 
and a $4.2 million drop in income tax payments by in- 
dividuals and corporations to $225.8 million, offset in 
part by higher yields from insurance taxes and death 
taxes. 

Of total expenditures recommended, the Governor re 
ported that $1,002,700,000, or more than 70 per cent, was 
mandated by constitutional or fixed statutory provisions. 
These were up $40.8 million over fiscal 1954, while pro 
posed controllable expenditures were down $47.1 mil 
lion. Appropriations recommended for the general fund 
were up $26.9 million, to $878.3 million. 

Total expenditures are down, almost entirely because 
of a recommended cut in capital outlay. Down 18 per 
cent to $262.3 million, about one-fifth of total expendi- 
tures, the smaller capital outlay budget reflects in part 
rgore favorable construction costs. Principally, however, 
it is due to the Governor's proposal that, because of 
shrinking surpluses, appropriations for construction be 
on a current basis rather than in advance of the year in 
which the contract is let. The Governor proposed that in 
fiscal 1955 unexpended appropriations for capital proj 
ects be consumed and that new appropriations be lim- 
ited only to the most urgent construction needs, The only 
function for which higher capital spending was proposed 
was public works—up $9.6 million, to $216.7 million— 
reflecting a greater volume in highway construction. 

State operational costs amounted to $375.2 million, an 
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increase of $18.7 million, or 5 per cent, over the current 
year. Virtually all functions reflected this over-all rise, the 
most notable jumps proportionately occurring in cor- 
rectional expense, up 20 per cent; in the highway patrol, 
up 11 per cent; and in mental hygiene, up 10 per cent. 
Recommendations for mental hygiene totaled $64.4 mil- 
lion, the second largest item in the operational budget. 
Recommendations for educational institutions totaled 
$85.3 million, only 1 per cent above the level of the cur- 
rent year. Public works, consisting mainly of highway 
costs, at $40.1 million, were about 5 per cent above fiscal 
1954- 

Proposals for local assistance totaled $785.8 million, 
more than half of the total budget, and $31.1 million or 
{ per cent above the current year. A 7.2 per cent increase 
in educational aid, to $434 million, was due chiefly to 
rapid growth in school attendance, Proposed payments 
to local governments for public assistance were up 2.1 
per cent, to $144.4 million. Small increases are antici- 
pated in costs for major assistance programs next year, in 
part due to a rise in unemployment, but chiefly due to 
population growth. The largest proportionate jump in 
local assistance proposals was for public works, up 25.8 
per cent to $10.9 million, due mainly to an expanded 
flood control program. Revenues shared with local gov- 
ernments--liquor license fees and highway-user taxes— 
are estimated at $175.5 million in fiscal 1955, a drop of 
2 per cent, the decline reflecting release of fourteen 
months’ gasoline tax collections in the current year rather 
than any contraction of revenues. 


KENTUCKY 


In his proposed budget for 1954-56, the Governor re- 
ported that revenues in the current biennium have run 
behind estimates and that deficits were avoided only by 
paring down appropriations and through use of accumu- 
lated balances. In the next biennium, he said, present 
levels of operation could be maintained only by spending 

5.2 million per year above estimates from existing rev- 
enues—the rise resulting from such factors as increased 
workloads, automatic pay raises, the operation of newly 
completed facilities, and necessary replacement of equip- 
ment. In addition, the Governor recommended substan- 
tial increases in school appropriations to meet expanded 
needs, 

The new revenue measures which the Governor pro- 
posed, subsequently adopted by the legislature, consisted 
of an income tax withholding law and higher taxes on 
cigarettes, beer, wine and pari-mutuels. Collectively these 
proposals were expected to produce an added $7.8 mil- 
lion annually, plus $7 million in nonrecurring revenue in 
the first year of income tax withholding. Continuing 
gains were expected from the withholding feature 
through reduction of tax evasion. 

Including the tax adoptions, general fund revenues for 
the next biennium were estimated at $175.6 million- 
16.2 per cent above the level of 1952-54. Estimates place 
individual income taxes at $54.8 million for the two year 
period, an increase of $13.2 million. Corporation income 
taxes are estimated at $19.5 million, the level of the cur- 
rent biennium, At a new rate of g cents per pack, ciga 
rette taxes are expected to produce $17 million in 1954- 
56, an increase of $5.4 million. Property taxes are ex- 
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pected to yield $25.7 million, a small increase over the 
present budgetary period. 

Including the appropriation of $7 million in nonrecur- 
ring revenue from the introduction of income tax with- 
holding for capital outlay, general fund recommenda- 
tions totaled $175.6 million, an increase of about 6 per 
cent over the current biennium. Proposals for education 
were up about one-tenth, to $94.1 million. The bulk of 
this increase was concentrated in recommendations for 
aid for public schools; suggested spending for state uni- 
versities and colleges also was somewhat higher. Proposed 
appropriations for public assistance totaled $23.8 million, 
2.4 per cent above 1952-54. Mental health appropria- 
tions, at $9.7 millions, exceeded the current level by more 
than 16 per cent. Recommendations for public health 
and correctional expenditures also topped expenditures 
of the current biennium. 

Highways are financed through earmarked revenues 
paid into a special fund; road fund revenues are esti- 
mated at $123 million for the next biennium, as com- 
pared with $119 million for the current budgetary period. 


MARYLAND 

A balanced budget was presented for fiscal 1954-55. 
It contemplates, however, that the general fund balance 
will drop from $14.5 million on July 1, 1953 to an esti- 
mated $4.8 million at the end of the current fiscal year 
and to $620,000 on June go, 1955. The budget anticipates 
additional revenue from terminating a 15 per cent indi- 
vidual income tax credit which had been allowed on 
taxes due in 1952 and 1953 and by advancing the due 
date for the public utility gross receipts tax from August 
to June. 

Estimated general fund revenues in fiscal 1955 total 
$106 million, including proposed additional revenues, an 
increase of $10.6 million over the current year. Recom- 
mended appropriations, at $110.6 million, are $6.9 mil- 
lion higher than those voted for fiscal 1954. On the in- 
come side the budget anticipates that sales and use tax 
yields, at $32 million, will be approximately the same as 
in 1954; that individual income taxes will be up almost 
$2 million, to $21.6 million (an additional $10.6 million 
is paid to local governments) ; and that corporation in- 
come taxes, after dropping in fiscal 1954, will rise more 
than $2 million in the next year, to $16 million. Non- 
recurring revenue from accelerated public utility gross 
receipts tax payments is estimated at $5.2 million. 

In general fund appropriations, a $3.2 million increase 
was recommended for public education, $3 million of 
which was designated for aid for public schools. Recom- 
mendations for health, hospitals and mental hygiene were 
$1: million higher than in the current year. For correc 
tions they were up $698,000; for public welfare, $408,- 
000; for general control, $706,000; and for the state re- 
tirement system, $500,000. 

A significant part of the total general fund increase 
represents added personnel costs from automatic salary 
increases and the employment of additional personnel to 
meet existing needs. Other factors figuring in the over-all 
rise were expanded pupil enrollment, increased class- 
room units, teachers’ salary supplements voted by the 
1953 legislature, increased population in correctional and 
mental health institutions, reduced federal aid for va- 
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rious health programs, and higher actuarial requirements 
for state retirement funds. 

Highways are financed from earmarked highway-user 
revenues, which in fiscal 1955 are expected to be up $7.5 
million, to $68.7 million, after direct payments of $5.2 
million to local governments. The rise is expected to re- 
sult from an increase in motor vehicle license fees 
scheduled to go into effect in 1955 as a result of legis- 
lation enacted last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The proposed general fund budget for fiscal 1955 an- 
ticipates increases of $5 million in revenues, to $171.9 
million, and of $11.7 million in appropriations, to $179.7 
million. General fund surplus is expected to decline from 
$11 million estimated for the end of the current fiscal 
period to $3.2 million on June go, 1955. The Governor 
recommended and the legislature adopted a 25 per cent 
abatement in individual income taxes on earned income 
due in 1954. 

The general fund budget contemplates that a decline 
of $3.7 million in corporation taxes will be offset by in 
creases of $5.8 million in individual income taxes and 
of $1.2 million in inheritance taxes. Yields from cigarett« 
and alcoholic beverage taxes are expected to rise slightly. 
Of the total increase proposed in general fund spending, 
about $5 million was for state purposes, $3 million for 
local aid and $3.5 million for debt service. 

Recommendations for state purposes included pro 
posed increases of $1.1 million in mental health, to $42.3 
million; of $1.2 million in education, to $25.4 million; 
of $900,000 in public welfare, to $9.7 million; and of $1.7 
million for public health, to $9.6 million. Expanded aid 
to local governments was recommended—for education 
up $800,000 to $12.4 million, and for public weliare up 
$1.9 million, to $13.2 million—the increase in the latter 
category reflecting mainly expanded aid for the perma- 
nently disabled. Proposed payments for old age assist- 
ance, which is financed principally from dedicated funds, 
totaled $35.2 million, a drop of $1.8 million from the 
current year. 

Recommendations for direct expenditure and aid pay- 
ments from the special highway fund, recipients of which 
include the motor vehicle division and the state police, 
totaled $43.2 million, an increase of one-half million ove: 
1954 appropriations. For highway construction, the Gov 
ernor recommended a three-year program to be financed 
by a $150 million bond authorization, with the stipula 
tion that federal grants received or allocated between 
July 1, 1953 and June go, 1957 be used to reduce the 
amount of the borrowing. Recommendations by the 
state’s building construction division for capital outlay, 
to be financed from a proposed bond issue, totaled $30.7 
million. 


MICHIGAN 


An excess of. budgetary expenditures over revenues 
each year since World War II had resulted in a cumula 
tive general fund deficit of $65 million on June go, 1952. 
At the end of fiscal 1953, the deficit was reduced to $91. 
million. In presenting his budget for 1954-55 the Gov 
ernor forecast its complete elimination and the accumula 
tion of a $1.1 million surplus by June go, 1954. The im 


provement in state fiscal condition resulted from enact 
ment of a new business receipts tax in 1953, higher yields 
from taxes already in effect, and the acceleration of cor 
poration privilege fee collections by advancing the pay 
ment due date. 

The budget proposed for 1954-55 is in balance al 
though it anticipates a decline in revenues and recom 
mends an increase in appropriations. General purpose 
revenues are expected to drop $5.6 million, to $365.5 
million, while proposed appropriations increase $26.9 
million to equal revenues. 

The net dop in general purposes revenues in fiscal 
1955 is expected to result from a decline in sales tax col 
lections, the nonrecurrence of the additional revenue de 
rived from the speed-up of corporation fee payments, and 
the collection of the first full year’s tax from the new 
business receipts levy. Aggregate sales tax collections, 
down about 4.5 per cent, are estimated at $264 million, 
of which one-third is allocated automatically to school 
districts and other local governments, Of the amount re 
tained for general purposes, 44.77 per cent of collections 
for the last completed year is paid out for special school 
aid. 

Of total proposed general purposes appropriations, 50 
per cent is designated for state operations, 46 per cent 
for local benefits and 4 per cent for capital outlay. Of 
the proposed increase of $26.9 million in appropriations, 
6g per cent is concentrated in the educational function. 
An increase of $10.5 million in local school aid, to $118.8 
million, is made mandatory by higher sales tax collec- 
tions in the current year. For state educational institu 
tions recommendations total $61.4 million, an increase of 
$3.1 million for operation and $4.1 million for capital 
outlay. 

An increase of $2.8 million is proposed in mental hy 
giene appropriations, to $45.8 million, due mainly to an 
estimated 1,088 additional patients by June go, 1955 
Recommended appropriations for adult correction are 
up $2.1 million, to $14.9 million, to meet added insti 
tutional requirements. Public health proposals total $16.» 
million, a rise of $1.4 million. Public welfare recommen- 
dations, at $47.1 million, are substantially the same as in 
fiscal 1954; they anticipate a decline in old age assistance 
rolls and an increase in aid to dependent children and 
direct relief caseloads. 

Highway activities are financed from dedicated rey 
cnues, consisting principally of gasoline and motor ve 
hicle weight taxes. Aggregate highway fund revenues for 
fiscal 1955 are estimated at $150.2 million, an increase of 
$6 million, Of the total, however, $4.8 million will be 
used for collection costs, and $81.4 million will be as 
signed to local governments by statutory requirements, 
leaving $64 million for state purposes. 


MISSISSIPPI 


fhe general fund budget for the biennium ending 
June 30, 1956, submitted by the state budget commission 
to the Governor on November 1, 1953, and subsequently 
transmitted by him to the legislature, estimates revenues 
from existing sources at $135.4 million and recommends 
appropriations of $136 million, A special session of the 
legislature, which was convened on November 4, 1953 
however, revised the basis of school equalization aid—the 
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financing of which, the Governor has stated, will require 
a substantial addition to existing revenues. The budget 
contemplates that the next fiscal period will begin with 
no general surplus available. It indicates that a cash bal- 
ance of $27.8 million, available at the outset of the cur- 
rent biennium, will be used up completely before June 
40, 1954. 

The $135.4 million general fund revenue estimate is 
$7 million below the estimates for 1952-54, but $6.7 mil- 
lion of the difference represents the contemplated non- 
recurrence of transfers from special funds to the general 
fund. The state’s principal source of revenue, the sales 
tax, is expected to yield $63.2 million for the biennium— 
of which $11.2 million is diverted to the state road fund 

about 1 per cent more than in the current biennium. 
Declines of about 1 per cent are expected in income 
taxes, which are estimated at $27.5 million, and in to- 
bacco taxes, estimated at $13.5 million; also declines of 
4-3 per cent in beer and wine taxes, to $7.7 million. 
Estate taxes are estimated at 12 per cent above their 
1952-54 level of $2.5 million. 

The $136 million recommended for 1954-56 general 
fund expenditure was $9 million below appropriations 
for the current biennium, Proposed educational expendi- 
tures, at $70.5 million, accounted for $4.3 million of the 
total decline. Drops of $2.3 million were recommended 
for institutions of higher learning and other educational 
activities, and of $2 million for common schools; the 
latter reduction, however, does not reflect the increased 
needs resulting from the new equalization law adopted 
at the end of 1953. Other purposes for which cuts were 
proposed were old age assistance, down one million dol 
lars to $15 million; mental institutions, down $668,000 
to $6.8 million; conservation activities, down $501,000 to 
$1.5 million. In addition, proposed appropriations for 
the state building commission for repairs and replace 
ments were $2.5 million under the current biennium, 
and for debt service $280,000 below 1952-54. 

Highways are financed from earmarked revenues and 
are not included in the general fund budget. 


NEW JERSEY 


The budget for fiscal 1955 anticipates increases of 1.1 
per cent in general fund revenues, to $212 million, and 
about 6 per cent in expenditures, to $236.6 million. 
These operations will reduce the treasury surplus from 
an estimated $26.2 million on June go, 1954, to $1.5 
million a year later. The Governor pointed out that at 
the outset of the 1945 fiscal year, surplus funds totaled 
$32.3 million, which represented 36.5 per cent of the 
budget presented in that year. 

In the next fiscal year, increased yields are expected 
from all major tax sources except cigarette taxes, for 
which a drop from $20.1 million to $19 million is esti- 
mated. Highway-user taxes, which constitute the largest 
source of New Jersey's general revenue, are expected to 
be up somewhat over fiscal 1954, motor fuel taxes rising 
$: million, to $42.5 million, and motor vehicle fees $1.2 
million, to $47.8 million, Pari-mutuels, the state’s next 
largest revenue source, are expected to increase yields 
$4.5 million, to $20 million. For alcoholic beverage taxes 
a $900,000 rise is anticipated, to $16 million. 

The increase in total recommendations is reflected in 
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proposals for state purposes, state aid and capital im- 
provements. The state purposes budget includes recom- 
mendations of some $3 million for 1,404 new positions, 
including the staffing of a new institutional plant, and 
another $3 million for normal salary increases and other 
salary adjustments. Aggregate costs for state hospital, 
correctional and charitable institutions were up about 
one tenth, to $44.9 million. Direct educational costs were 
up 10.8 per cent, to $18 million, a substantial part of this 
increase, however, reflected added debt service require- 
ments. A 3.1 per cent increase was proposed for highways, 
to $17.5 million, and an 18 per cent increase in the 
health function, to $2.5 million; most of that increase 
represented supplementary appropriations to compensate 
for anticipated curtailment in federal aid programs. 

The state aid budget totaled $82.9 million, up $4.3 
million over fiscal 1954, the principal rise occurring in 
aid to school districts, which was up $2.7 million, to 
$30.7 million. Highway aid remained at $17 million. Sub- 
sidies for old age assistance, at $5.4 million, were only 
slightly higher than in 1954. Child care was down 
$250,000, to $2.8 million. Higher appropriations were 
recommended for general relief subsidies and for aid to 
the permanently disabled. Increased aid payments were 
proposed for county mental hospitals and police and fire 
men’s pensions. 

The proposed capital budget was up $1 million, to 
$24.4 million. All except $4 million of proposed capital 
outlay was for highways. 


NEW YORK 


rhe financial plan for the fiscal year ending March 41, 
1955 proposed by the Governor contemplates increases 
of $40 million in revenues, to $1,125.8 million, and of 
$59.7 million in expenditures, to $1,122.7 million. The 
anticipated surplus of $3.1 miilicn will increase the state’s 
total tax stabilization reserves to $144.6 million. The only 
new revenue measure proposed by the Governor was an 
upward revision of harness race pari-mutuels to finance 
emergency state aid for education. 

The estimated increase in general fund revenues re- 
flects the expectation of higher collections from most 
major taxes. The largest gain in absolute amounts is a 
contemplated $14.6 million incease in personal income 
tax collections, to $320 million. Pari-mutuels were ex- 
pected to show the greatest proportionate gain, 7.6 per 
cent, to $52.4 million. Corporation income taxes were 
estimated at $175 million, an increase of about 6 per cent 
above fiscal 1954. Motor fuel taxes were expected to rise 
$3.4 million, to $117.2 million; motor vehicle taxes $1.8 
million, to $97.3 million; and the state’s truck-mileage 
tax, one-half million dollars, to $13 million. Declines 
were anticipated in cigarette taxes, down one-half mil- 
lion, to $39.5 million; in alcoholic beverage taxes, down 
$1.1 million, to $48.7 million; and in the death taxes, 
down $1 million, to $27 million. 

Recommended appropriations, 56 per cent of which 
represents financial assistance to local governments, were 
2 per cent above their 1953-54 level. The increase was 
centered almost entirely in local assistance proposals. 
Major increases proposed in the state purposes budget 
were $3 million for mental hygiene, $2.7 million for the 
state retirement system and $1.9 million for a state can 
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cer hospital. These were offset almost entirely by smaller 
proposals for sixteen state departments and agencies. 

Principal rises in recommendations for local assistance 
were an increase of $14.8 million for school purposes, to 
$317.9 million, and of $7.6 million in the local health 
function, to $31.2 million. The 5 per cent rise in school 
aid was due to the increase in children enrolled. The 
one-third jump in local assistance for health purposes 
resulted from a 1953 act which revised the state’s tuber- 
culosis aid formula. A partial offset to these increases was 
a $9.4 million decline in proposed aid for social welfare, 
to $116.3 million, due mainly to the nonrecurrence of 
a $4.5 million deficiency grant in the current year, and 
the effects of a rapid decline in caseloads in 1953-54. 

Recommended transfers to the state capital construc- 
tion fund from general funds totaled $68.2 million, with 
an additional $30 million to be transferred from excess 
revenues dedicated but not required for war bonus debt 
service. Actual expenditures from the capital construc- 
tion fund in fiscal 1955 are estimated at $185.9 million, 
as compared with $146.7 million in fiscal 1954. The Gov- 
ernor also recommended a departure from the state's 
pay-as-you-go capital construction program to the extent 
of a $350 million bond issue for mental health facilities 
and $200 million for housing. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The proposed budget is balanced. It forecasts only a 
slight increase in revenue and expenditure levels. An es- 
timated increase of less than 1 per cent in general rev- 
enues, to $53.9 million, will make them virtually equiva- 
lent to appropriations, which are 1.7 per cent higher 
than in fiscal 1954. The budget assumes the extension of 
temporary additional taxes on sales, corporate income 
and pari-mutuels, first voted in 1951. General fund sur- 
plus is estimated at $7.8 million on June go, 1955. The 
Governor recommended that this be retained as a finan- 
cial safeguard in event of an economic downturn. While 
opposing added taxes, he stated that if appropriations 
were voted beyond budget recommendations, the legis- 
lature would need to provide for additional financing. 

The estimated increase in revenues reflects slightly in- 
creased yields from most taxes. Of total general revenues, 
sales taxes are expected to yield $13.6 million, corpora- 
tion franchise taxes $7.8 million, motor fuel taxes $7.7 
million, and motor vehicle license fees $5.5 million. 

Of the recommended spending total, appropriations 
for public welfare totaled $19.6 million, slightly below 
those for the current year. Public works appropriations 
were up $978,000, to $8 million, reflecting increased high 
way costs and a new appropriation for traffic engineering. 
Recommendations for education, including state aid for 
schools, were up $184,000, to $4.2 million. The budget 
proposes spending $2.4 million for state colleges, the 
same as in fiscal 1954. An increase in the state’s portion 
of health expenditure—up $80,000, to $722,000—includes 
a supplementary appropriation to compensate for re 
duced federal grants. 

Total spending for fiscal 1955, including appropria 
tions from federal grants and dedicated revenues, is esti- 
mated at $65.9 million. Of this amount, 21 per cent is 
designated for public assistance, 13 per cent for grants 
and subsidies, and 10 per cent for capital outlay. 


VIRGINIA 


The proposed general fund budget for the 1954-56 
biennium anticipates increases of 6.1 per cent in rev 
enues, to $259.2 million, and of 1.3 per cent in appropria- 
tions, to $259.8 million. The general fund balance at the 
end of the current biennium is estimated at $8.3 million; 
but it is expected to drop to $1.2 million with the allow- 
ance of income tax credits totaling $6.9 million for the 
two-year period, in accordance with the state’s automatic 
income tax reduction law. This law, beginning in 1950 
and in modified form since 1952, has provided for credits 
to individual and corporate income taxpayers contingent 
on revenue levels. A major question before the legisla 
ture this year was whether to continue the automatic tax 
reduction in view of increasing state needs, 

The proposed Ludget contemplates expanded yields 
from virtually all major tax sources. An increase of 15 
per cent is anticipated in individual income taxes, to 
$79.9 million; of 4.9 per cent in corporation income 
taxes, to $46.4 million; and of 3 per cent in the state's 
gross receipts tax on public utilities, to $29 million. 

The principal increase in proposed appropriations is 
for public schools—up 15.8 per cent, to $108.5, million. 
Recommended appropriations for state colleges and uni- 
versities are up 14.4 per cent, to $26.2 million. The 
greatest proportionate rise in the general fund budget is 
for the various health categories. The state proposes to 
spend $25.5, million for mental health, an increase of a 
fourth over the current biennium, and $15.9 million for 
public health, 44.1 per cent more than in 1952-54. The 
recommended increase in the latter function reflects, in 
part, added appropriations to offset smaller federal 
grants for health programs. Principally, however, it rep 
resents expanded programs for local health services, 
crippled children, and tuberculosis care and prevention. 

Proposed spending for public welfare, $13.2 million, 
is 13.5 per cent above the 1952-54 level—principal in 
creases reflecting increased child care caseloads, provision 
of hospitalization of indigents, and the extension of gen- 
eral relief to eligible residents in public institutions. The 
recommended appropriation for penal administration 
was up 13.8 per cent, to $15.6 million, the total including 
an expanded state share for local law enforcement as 
well as higher operating costs for penal institutions. 

Included in the 1954-56 general fund budget is $126.5, 
million—48.7 per cent of the total—in proposed payments 
to political subdivisions for specific functions, principally 
public schools. The total is $10.9 million less than in the 
current biennium, due to nonrecurrence of a $30 million 
appropriation for construction of schools. In addition to 
these grants-in-aid, local governments are expected to 
receive $25.8 million in shared revenue, mainly from 
state liquor store profits. General fund appropriations 
include a proposed $14 million for capital outlay, more 
than half of which is for mental institutions and state 
colleges. 

State roads are financed from special revenues, which 
for 1954-56, exclusive of federal aid, are estimated at 
$170.4 million, an increase of 5.5 per cent over estimates 
for 1952-54. The Governor recommended an increase in 
the gasoline tax rate to meet expanding highway require 
ments, but no action was taken on the proposal. 
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TATE legislatures are expanding their practice 
of referring to temporary interim committees 
and permanent legislative research agencies 

the thorny problems on which action must be taken 
at forthcoming legislative sessions. The number of 
studies thus assigned, the amounts of money appro- 
priated for them and the recent increase in creation 
of permanent legislative research agencies all indi- 
cate the reliance of the legislatures on such assist- 
ance. The very diversity of the topics under study, 
many of them the most important with which the 
legislatures must deal, signifies that the work of 
the legislatures is too complex to be accomplished 
within the limits of their sessions. 

The legislatures of forty-four states met in regular 
session in 1953. Ten of these convene annually; the 
other thirty-four met in regular biennial session. 
Altogether, the state legislatures of 1953, and those 
of Alaska and Hawaii, referred more than 575 sep- 
arate items for interim study and appropriated 
more than $8 million for that purpose. 

The largest number of separate studies was as 
signed in the field of education, Other broad areas 
under study are taxation, highway planning and 
finance, motor vehicle regulation, highway safety, 
classification and salary plans and retirement sys 
tems for public employees, and state government re 
organization. Study projects bulked Jarge in the 
fields of water resources, natural resources and re- 
lated subjects. Many research assignments covered 
various social problems, including public health 
and welfare, state institutional programs, child wel- 
fare legislation and prevention of juvenile delin 
quency. Legislative reorganization, improved legis 
lative procedures, the question of annual legislative 
sessions, and installation of electric roll call ma 
chines are among subjects receiving widespread 
attention. 

One of the problems under special consideration 
during this legislative interim is that of the use to 
be made of television facilities for educational put 
poses. Before 1953 only two state legislatures had 
started study of this problem; in 1953 sixteen legis- 
latures requested special study groups to advise 
them on it. Problems of the aging also have been 
receiving much attention during the past few years; 
eleven legislatures authorized studies in this field 
during 1953. Seven committees or agencies currently 
are reviewing the rule-making powers olf state agen 
cies; six others are considering the advisability of 
adoption of the Uniform Commercial Code. Eleven 
studies of court systems and judicial procedure 
have been assigned. 

\ number of states rely wholly on permanent 
legislative research agencies, usually legislative coun 
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cils, for their interim study programs. The various 
legislative councils and council-type agencies are 
listed in Table 1. Other states, without legislative 
councils, create as many special interim committees 
and commissions as they wish for individual sub- 
jects. Most states use a combination of the two ap- 
proaches, as shown in Table e. 


Legislative Council Programs 


‘Die LEGISLATURES meeting in 1953 assigned a total 
of 200 special studies to permanent legislative coun- 
cils and agencies of the legislative council type. In 
addition, the various councils undertook an equal 
number of study projects on their own initiative 
following session adjournments. 

Table 1 reports the appropriations to legislative 
councils by the legislatures of 1953 and the total 
funds available to them. The appropriations for the 
Colorado, Maryland and South Carolina councils 
are for the 1953-54 fiscal year; the remainder are 
for the 1953-55 biennium. For three councils—those 
of Kentucky, Louisiana and Virginia—the fiscal bi- 
ennium commences in the even year; consequently 
their appropriations do not appear in figures for the 
1953 session. The cooperative research program of 
the West Virginia Joint Committee on Government 
and Finance and the West Virginia Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation is included because their 
services are comparable to those of councils. 

As the table notes, the legislatures appropriated 
funds totalling $3,104,173 to legislative councils and 
council-type agencies during the 1953 sessions. This 
is roughly half a million dollars more than the com- 
parable sum in 1951. 

The states have various practices in appropriating 
for councils. In many cases appropriations for spe- 
cial purposes may account for a significant part of a 
council's total budget. In Missouri, for example, the 
Committee on Legislative Research received, in ad- 
dition to its basic appropriation of $190,000, a spe- 
cial appropriation of $50,000 for printing the bien 
nial, cumulative supplement to the Revised Statutes. 
The $70,955 appropriation of the Maine Legislative 
Research Committee, on the other hand, includes 
the cost of printing the session laws. 

Several legislative councils perform a wide range 
of non-research services for their legislatures, but no 
attempt has been made here to analyze the portion 
of their funds allocated for purposes other than re- 
search and related activities. The new Ohio Legis- 
lative Service Commission is an example of the type 
of agency with broad responsibility; it replaces the 
previous council-type agency, legislative fiscal anal- 
vsis agency and statutory revision agency. 
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Table 1 


FUNDS AVAILABLE TO LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS DURING 1953-55 BIENNIUM 


Basic Biennial Other Total Funds 
Agency Appropriation Funds Available 
for 1953-1955 Available for Biennium 
Alabama Legislative Council = > 86,730 er $ 86,730 
Arizona Legislative Council 100,000 100,000 
Arkansas Legislative Council 81,200 81,200 
Colorado Legislative Council 12,500* 12,500" 
Connecticut Legislative Council 67,027 67,027 
Florida Legislative Council 125,000 20,000 (a) 145,000 
Illinois Legislative Council 103,040 103,040 
Indiana Legislative Advisory Commission 82,160 10,000 (b) g2,160 


Kansas Legislative Council 

Kentucky Legislative Research Commission 

Louisiana Legislative Council 

Maine Legislative Research Committee 

Maryland Legislative Council 

Minnesota Legislative Research Committee 

Missouri Committee on Legislative Research 

Nebraska Legislative Council 

Nevada Legislative Counsel Bureau 

New Hampshire Legislative Council 

New Mexico Legislative Council 

North Dakota Legislative Research Committee 

Ohio Legislative Service Commission 

Oklahoma State Legislative Council 

Pennsylvania Joint State Government 
Commission 

South Carolina Legislative Council 

South Dakota Legislative Research Council 

Tennessee Legislative Council 

Texas Legislative Council 

Utah Legislative Council 

Virginia Advisory Legislative Council 

Washington State Legislative Council 

West Virginia Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment and Finance—Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation (I) 

Wisconsin Joint Legislative Council 

Wyoming Legislative Interim Committee 

\laska Legislative Council 


142,000 (c) 142,000 (c) 


(a) 
(d) 


79,955 (€) 79,955 
35,000°* 35,000* 
110,000 110,000 
190,000 50,000 (f) 240,000 (f) 
68,276 11,000 (g) 79,276 
74,256 74,256 
6,000 (h) 6,000 (h) 
60,000 6,000 (i) 66,000 
40,000 40,000 
250,000 250,000 
100,000 100,000 
300,000 300,000 
59,633" 59,633" 
60,000 45,000 (}) 105,000 
50,000 50,000 
141,980 141,980 
{0,000 20,000 (k) 60,000 
(a) 
85,000 85,000 
180,000 180,000 
70,000 50,000 (m) 120,000 (m) 
60,000 60,000 
41,416 41,416 
“$2,892,173 “$212,000 $3,104,173 


Note: Biennial ee are shown in all cases except 
for Colorado, Maryland and South Carolina, whose figures are 
for the 1953-54 fiscal year. 

* Annual appropriation. 

(a) Florida: Special funds for education television study. 

(b) Indiana: $10,000 includes $1,000 for criminal laws codi- 
fication; $6,000 for preparation of legislative manual; $3,000 
for upkeep of legislative chambers. 

(c) Kansas: Plus reappropriated unexpended balance of 


(d) Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia: No regular legislative 
‘sessions in 1953. Appropriations for the 1952-54 fiscal bien 
nium were: Kentucky Legislative Research Commission, 
$166,000; Louisiana Legislative Council, $120,000; Virginia 
Advisory Legislative Council, $35,760. 

(ce) Maine: Includes cost of printing session laws. 

(f) Missouri: $50,000 for printing of biennial cumulative 
supplement to the Revised Statutes. Committee also adminis- 
ters the $50,000 appropriation to the Reorganization Com- 
mission appointed in 1953 to report in 1955. [his amount is 
not included in the $240,000 figure. 

(g) Nebraska: $11,000 appropriated to council to cover bill 


drafting services to the legislature at the 1953 session, 

(h) New Hampshire: Clerical assistance is furnished to the 
council by the staff of the Legislative Budget Assistant. 

(i) New Mexico: $6,000 appropriated to council for travel 
of non-council members. 

(j) South Dakato: $45,000 comprises $25,000 for study of 
care of aged persons in institutions and $20,000 for state 
rovernment reorganization study. 

(k) Utah: $20,000 general appropriation for special studies 
assigned by legislature 

(1) West Virginia: The combined research program of the 
West Virginia Joint Committee on Government and Finance 
and the Commission on Interstate Cooperation is reported 
since it is comparable to the research programs of various 
legislative councils, 

(m) Wisconsin: $50,000 comprises amounts appropriated 
to council for special studies: $30,000 for highway study, 
$15,000 for child welfare study, $5,000 for motor vehicle in- 
surance study, Not included in the $120,000 figure is $40,000 
appropriated to the council for special interim commissions 
the council is assisting. 
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Funds available to the various legislative councils 
range from $6,000 in one state to $300,000 appro- 
priated in another for the biennium. The median 
amount appropriated in 1953 was $100,000. The 
average amount, corrected for the three states ap 
propriating on the fiscal year basis, was a little over 
$100,000. 


Special Interim Study Groups 


A roraL of 369 interim study groups, of a tem- 
porary nature, were created in 1953. They received 
$4,894,775 in appropriations. The following states 
appropriated the largest amounts to temporary in- 


terim committees and commissions: 


New York 
California 
Illinois 
Massachusetts 
West Virginia 
Oregon 


\nnual Sessions 
$1,744,000 
1,033,000 


184,775 


Biennial Sessions 


$201,000 


180,000 
168,500 


Minnesota 151,500 
New Hampshire appropriated $147,500 to interim 
commissions, but this included $120,000 to a statu- 
tory revision commission. 

California, with sixty-seven interim study com- 
mittees, leads in the number of study groups. The 
Massachusetts legislature authorized forty-two such 
investigations, New York thirty-nine, Michigan 
twenty-nine, Georgia eighteen and Illinois sixteen. 


Table 2 
INTERIM RESEARCH ASSIGNMENTS AND APPROPRIATIONS OF THE 1953 
LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 


Alabama 
Arizona** 
Arkansas 
California** 
Colorado** 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland** 
Massachusetts* * 
Michigan** 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey** 
New Mexico 
New York** 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


No. of Special 
Interim Study 
Committees and 
Commissions 
Created in 1953 


Appropriations 
to Special 
Interim Com- 
mittees and 
Commissions 


Appropriations 
to Legislative 
Councils for 

1953-1955 

Biennium® (b) 


Total Amount 
Appropriated 
for Interim 
Research 
in 1953 


= 


none 
none 
9 

11 


none 
2 
none 


none 
$ 25,000 

100,000 (a) 
1,033,000 
1,000 
45,000 
10,000 
10,000 
none 
30,000 
201,000 
25,000 
none 
52,500 


none 
25,000 
9,000 
184,775 
70,000 
151,500 


60,000 
8,000 
none 
none 

147,500 
117,500 
15,000 
1,744,000 

38,500 
none 

g0,000 
none 


$ 86,730 
100,000 
81,200 


12,500 (b) 
67,027 


145,000 


103,040 
g2,160 


35,000 (b) 


110,000 


240,000 


79,276 
74,256 
6,000 


66,000 
40,000 


250,000 
100,000 


$ 86,730 
125,000 
181,200 

1,033,000 
13,500 (b) 
112,027 
10,000 
155,000 
none 
30,000 
304,040 
117,160 
none 
194,500 
95-955 
44,000 (b) 
184,775 
760,000 
261,500 
(c) 
300,000 
8,000 
79,276 
74,256 
153,500 
117,500 
81,000 
1,744,000 
38,500 
40,000 
340,000 
100,000 


= 
| 
2 
1 
67 
5 
10 
1 
5 
i8 
16 
= 
142,000 
3 70,955 
4 
42 : 
29 
7 
3 
39 
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Table 2 (Continued) 


No. of Special 
Interim Study 
Committees and 
Commissions 
Created in 1953 


Appropriations 
to Special 
Interim Com 
mittees and 
Commissions 


Total Amount 
Appropriated 
or Interim 
Research 
in 1953 


Appropriations 
to Legislative 
Councils for 

1953-1955 

Biennium® (b) 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island** 
South Carolina** 
South Dakota none 
Tennessee 4 
Texas 10 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia* 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Territories 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


$ 168,500 
10,000 $ 300,000 
15,000 


none 
82,000 (e) 
28,500 

none 
18,500 


36,500 
180,000 
40,000 
none 


75,000 
4 1 ,500 


168,500 
$10,000 
15,000 
59,633 (b,d) 
105,000 
132,000 
170,480 
60,000 
18,500 
121,500 
360,000 
160,000 
60,000 


(d) 59,633 (b) 
105,000 
50,000 
141,980 
60,000 


85,000 
180,000 
120,000 

60,000 

41,416 116,416 

41,500 
$3,104,173 $7,998,948 


* The combined research program of the West Virginia 
Joint Committee on Government and Finance and the Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation is reported with the legisla- 
tive councils since it is comparable to the research programs 
ef the various councils. 

** States holding annual legislative sessions 

(a) Arkansas: Appropriation also covers cost of installation 
of electric voting equipment in the legislature. 

(b) Coiorado, Maryland, South Carolina: Council appro- 


The largest appropriations in 1953 to individual 
study commissions were as follows: $575,000, New 
York Temporary Commission on the Fiscal Affairs 
of State Government; $150,000, New York Commis- 
sion on School Buildings; $150,000, West Virginia 
Commission on Highways; $120,000, New Hamp- 
shire Commission on Statute Revision; $100,000, 
Arkansas Electric Roll Call Committee (including 
funds for equipment); $100,000, New York Tempo- 
rary Commission on the Courts; $100,000, Tempo- 
rary State Commission to Study the Organizational 
Structure of the Government of the City of New 
York; $80,000, California Senate Committee on 
State and Local Taxation; $75,000, Alaska Legis- 
lative Examination and Investigating Committee; 
$75,000, California Joint Interim Committee on 
Water Problems; $75,000, Ohio School Survey Com- 
mittee. 

Fifty-two other temporary study groups received 
between $25,000 and $60,000. 

Five legislatures made no appropriations to spe- 
cial study commissions which they created. In many 
cases, however, expenses or per diem allowances or 
both were authorized. Six legislatures created no 
temporary study groups, but all six are served by 
permanent research agencies. 


priations shown are for the 1953-54 fiscal year, 

(c) Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Virginia: Meet in regu 
lar biennial sessions in even-numbered years. 

(d) South Carolina: No information on special interim 
committees and commissions created in 1953. 

(e) Tennessee: $47,000 appropriation to one committee also 
covers cost of preparing additional space in state capitol for 
use of legislature. 


Total amounts appropriated in 1953 to temporary 
study committees and commissions and to perma- 
nent legislative councils and council-type agencies 
came to $7,998,948. This represents an increase of 
more than $1,500,000 over 1951 figures. States mak- 
ing the largest appropriations for interim research 
were: 

New York 
California 
West Virginia 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 


Annual Sessions — Biennial Sessions 
$1,744,000 
1,033,000 
$360,000 
$40,000 
310,000 
304,000 
Missouri 300,000 
Minnesota 261,500 
New York and California rely entirely on special 
committees and commissions for the purposes in- 
volved. 

Together, these eight states account for more than 
half of the total appropriated for interim research 
at the 1953 legislative sessions. The median amount 
appropriated in the forty-two states which held ses- 
sions in 1953 was $105,000. Georgia and lowa made 
no appropriations in 1953 for interim study activi- 
ties, but interim study committees and commissions 
were established in both states. 
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Regional School Program 
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abolish small school districts between 1869 and 1882 
were ineflective, until finally, by Chapter 219 of the 
\cts of 1882, school districts were “forever” abol- 
ished; and effective January 1, 1883 the 346 cities 
and towns constituted 946 school systems, each 


under an elective school committee. 


: SECOND significant legislative step of recent 
years was Chapter 638 of the Acts of 1949, which 
amended previous legislation and set up the ma 
chinery for the establishment of regional school dis- 
tricts. Subsequent amendments clarifying proced- 
ures and definitions have been enacted in successive 
years, which give evidence of the intelligent appre- 
ciation by the citizens of the purposes and objec- 
tives of the regional school district program and a 
willingness on the part of the General Court to lib- 
eralize the interpretation of the legislation and pro- 
vide generous financial assistance. 

Che School Building Assistance Commission, cre- 
ated in 1948, administers the regional school district 
program in the Department of Education. The 
commission is composed of five members, three ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the Executive Council. The remaining two 
members are appointed by the Board of Education. 
The commission is unpaid; its members receive 
compensation for expenses actually and necessarily 
incurred in the performance of their duties. It em- 
ploys an administrator, who is the executive officer, 
and such assistants, experts, clerks and other em- 
ployees as it may deem necessary. 

The powers and duties of the commission are, 
generally, to encourage and foster the establishment 
and building of consolidated and regional or union 
public schools in and among the cities and towns of 
the commonwealth, to conduct surveys and studies 
relative thereto, and to administer the provisions of 
the act relative to grants to cities and towns for the 
planning and construction of school buildings. The 
commission is specifically authorized to make con- 
tracts for surveys or other technical services within 
the scope of its duties; to provide legal, architec- 
tural or other technical advice and assistance to 
cities and towns or to joint committees thereof in 
the planning and establishment of regional or con- 
solidated schools; and to recommend to the Gen- 
eral Court such legislation as it may deem desirable 
or necessary to further the purposes of the law. 

Although the commission is amply staffed with 
competent leadership and assistants, the Commis- 
sioner of Education has kept closely in contact with 
the program of the regional school districts. He 
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has the function under the law of approving the 
agreements finally drawn before the region is 
formed. 


I, DISCHARGING its responsibility of encouraging 
the formation of regional districts the commission 
makes available to the contracting towns state aid 
for school building ranging from 45, to 65 per cent of 
the cost of site, plans, building and equipment. The 
amount of the aid is based upon the financial ability 
of the individual towns in the regional school dis- 
trict. The commission’s professional staff assists com- 
munities in planning to meet their school plant re- 
quirements. It participates at all stages from identifi- 
cation of educational needs to approval of final 
working drawings. The staff also assists in the prep- 
aration and submission of documentary evidence on 
which the state construction grant is based. 

The mechanism of the regional school district law 
is substantially as follows: 

1. Towns study regional organization informally 
through school committees, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation groups, the League of Women Voters, the 
Civic League, veterans’ organization, or by a combi- 
nation of these and other groups. 

2. When ready for formal action, a town votes to 
create a three-member Regional School District 
Planning Committee, its membership including one 
member of the existing school committee. 

3. Regional School District Planning Committees 
from two or more iowns specified in the statutes 
merge to form a Regional School District Planning 
Board. 

4. The board studies the educational and finan- 
cial implications of the establishment of a regional 
school district consisting of the towns represented 
on the board. 

5. If the board agrees, after such study, that a 
regional school district should not be established, it 
so reports to the Selectmen of the towns and is 
dissolved. 

6. If the board recommends the establishment of 
a regional school district, it must submit a formal 
report of its study and an Agreement to the Select- 
men of the towns; the Agreement, before submis- 
sion to the Selectmen, must secure the approval of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education and 
the Massachusetts Emergency Finance Board. 

7. Within thirty days of submission of the report 
and Agreement to the Selectmen, each town must 
vote upon acceptance or rejection of the Agreement 
and the provisions of law relating to regional school 
districts. 

8. The regional school district is established only 
if every town involved votes affirmatively. 

Ten districts already have been formed success- 
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fully under the 1949 law, and an increasing num- 
ber of towns are in various stages in the develop- 
ment of reports or Agreements. Several distinctive 
features of the law undoubtedly account for that 
progress: 

1. The Agreement is written locally; and the Agree- 
ment, nol the law provides for: 

The number, composition, method of selection, and 
terms of office of members of the regional district school 
committee. 

The selection of the town in which each regional 
school building is to be erected. 

The grades to be regionalized. 

The method of sharing operating costs. 

The method of sharing construction costs. 

The time and manner of payment by the towns to the 
region of their shares of costs. 

The method by which transportation shall be fur 
nished. 

Conditions for admission of new towns to the region. 

Conditions for withdrawal of towns from the region. 

Procedure for adoption of annual budgets. 

The method by which the Agreement may be amended. 

Any other matters not incompatible with the law. 

2. The regional school districts are offered four finan 
cial inducements: 

Greater construction grants. 

Greater transportation aid. 

Greater reimbursement for planning costs. 

A 15 per cent bonus to towns within a region for local 
operating aid. 

The present status of the regional school move- 
ment in Massachusetts is that 150 towns and one 
city have initiated steps toward the formation of 
regional districts. Of these communities 135 towns 
and one city have appointed representatives to Re- 
gional School District Planning Boards. Seventy 
two towns already have voted on joining to form 
regional school districts—from one to four times 
each on different proposals. Sixty of these votes have 
been favorable, thirty-eight negative and one a tie. 
The possibility of a regional school district is being 
studied formally by thirty-eight towns. As of April 1, 
1954, ten regional districts have been established; 
children of the first two will enter their completed 
buildings in September, 1954; those of the third in 
March, 1955; and those of the fourth in September, 
1955. The remaining six will be functioning at later 
dates upon completion of structures now in the 
planning stage. 

The public reaction to regional school districts 
has been interesting and illuminating. The policy 
of the Department of Education has been to use no 
high pressure salesmanship but to offer encourage- 
ment and assistance with the utmost patience and 
tolerance of all points of view. The result has been 
a complete change of attitude of original oppo- 
nents; the friendly relationship has resulted not in 
frequently in a second study when the reaction to 
the first had been unfavorable. Proponents have 


recognized the advantages of improved educational 
programs and the valuable financial assistance from 
the state. Communities which may have had local 
high schools have been willing to consolidate to 
gain the advantages specified above. Those com- 
munities without high schools, which sent pupils 
to neighboring towns on a tuition basis, welcomed 
the opportunity to gain a voice in the education ol 
their children through regional organization, 

Opponents of consolidation have exhibited the 
following attitudes: 

1. A nostalgic feeling toward local “small” schools 
on the part of local educators and lay people. 

z. A refusal to believe that added state aid does 
not involve state control. 

3. Unwillingness to share control with a neigh- 
boring town or towns. 

4. A belief, in towns without high schools, that 
paying tuition is cheaper than sharing in the operat- 
ing costs ol a regional district school; refusal to ac- 
cept the fact that the host town may not be able to 
accommodate tuition pupils indefinitely or that it 
may take advantage ol the absence of state control 
over tuition charges. 

The future success of regional district organiza- 
tion in the pattern now successfully developed in 
Massachusetts in the past five years appears to be 
assured. The sincere interest of representative citi 
zens serving on regional committees and planning 
boards, the wise guidance of the School Building 
Assistance Commission and its staff, and the insist 
ent demand of parents for improved educational 
programs, with equality of opportunity for their 
children, have combined to accomplish as a fact 
what has been an ideal and a mandate of the law for 
generations in this Commonwealth. 
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53 has been estimated at a little over 36 per cent 
and in 1953-54 at a little over 37 per cent. 

Thus far, it is above all for current expense that 
state aid has soared. The great bulk of capital ex 
penditure continues to be by the local districts. But 
various states now are providing important finan 
cial assistance for that purpose also, and the trend 
has increased. The capacity of local districts to pro 
vide for buildings becomes an increasingly acute 
question. 

That is a matter on which different analyses and 
answers will be reached by different authorities. For 
its part, the report by the Office of Education on the 
school facilities survey arrived at the conclusion 
that, of the $10.6 billion in capital outlay needed 
throughout the country, the school districts, within 
their existing “legal and reasonable bonding and 
taxing limits,” as surveyed from state to state, could 
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have provided a total of $5.9 billion, leaving a defi- 
cit of $4.7 billion. 

“It is obvious,” the report continued, “that fi- 
nancing practices will have to be improved, and 
that new and substantial resources will have to be 
tapped on a broadened tax base if American boys 
and girls are to be provided with adequate school 
facilities,” 

Before considering the questions of increased 
state aid and of federal aid, it suggested that there 
are some ways in which the situation could be im- 
proved “in some states at the local level by state 
and /or local action.” As examples it cited “ (1) more 
realistic property assessments; (2) modification of 
state-imposed restrictions on bonded debt; (3) use 
of special school construction tax levies to finance, 
at least in part, school plant programs on a pay-as- 
you-go basis; and (4) merging of school districts 
into larger fiscal units, thus spreading the tax base.” 

Similar proposals have been advanced by many 
authorities, and are under study in legislatures. 

Phe report on the facilities survey, however, con- 
cluded that, even with such action to improve local 
financing, the needs “require that each state attack 
the problem on a statewide basis and that a substan- 
tial portion of the funds be provided from state 
sources. 

The federal government also has done some fi- 
nancing of public school construction, to relieve 
unemployment in the past and—during World War 
Il and since—to provide facilities in districts where 
federal activities have created new school needs. The 
current federal share is relatively minor. Whether 
the federal government should go beyond the financ- 
ing of schools in federally affected areas now is un- 
der discussion in various groups. The report on the 
school facilities survey observed that this question 
“involves both policy and economics” and can be 
resolved only by the citizens through their elected 
representatives. 

Subsequent to that report President Eisenhower, 
us noted near the beginning of this article, declared 
in his State of the Union Message that “the federal 
government should stand ready to assist states which 
demonstrably cannot provide sufficient school build- 
ings.” 

Whatever future decisions may be in that regard, 
und whatever load local districts may be able to 
carry, the present and prospective role of state gov- 
ernment in support of the schools increases heavily. 
Larger sums of state money are devoted to public 
education than to any other purpose. What share of 
the total financing the states should or can assume 
henceforth, for operation and for building schools, 
inevitably will be the subject of continuing study. 
But the core of the problem—the tremendous, con- 
tinuing growth of the school population—is beyond 
debate. 
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safety and traffic engineers has been established and has 
met several times, studying the motor vehicle codes of 
the four states and noting points of difference. One of 
the existing differences emphasized is in types of signs, 
markings and lighting. Speeds and speed reduction signs 
also are under discussion, and attention is being given 
to the “medial barrier,” or strip that separates opposing 
lanes of trafhc. Pennsylvania has been experimenting 
with several different kinds of strips, including grass 
plots, steel barriers, concrete and shrubbery. 


New York Port Authority Construction.—The Port of 
New York Authority, established by compact between 
New Jersey and New York, experienced anxious mo- 
ments recently when the New Jersey Supreme Court 
ruled that the agency was proceeding on construction of 
a new Hudson River vehicle tunnel without the neces- 
sary approval of the two state legislatures. The new 
tube is a $100 million project. Approximately $50 mil- 
lion had been expended or committed when work halted 
because of the court decision. The project was contem- 
plated as an addition to an existing facility which could 
be undertaken in accordance with the terms of 1931 con- 
current legislation, but the New Jersey Supreme Court 
held it was a major new crossing in every respect, “not 
the less so because it was to function in harness with the 
existing twin tubes.” Fortunately, both legislatures were 
in session at the time of the ruling, and similar measures 
were enacted speedily, with the result that work on the 
tunnel was resumed after a minimum of delay. 


Land Seizure Law Ruled Invalid.—A law permitting the 
State of Washington to seize land for highway right-ol- 
way and pay for it afterward has been held unconstitu- 
tional by Superior Judge W. W. Roney of that state. He 
ruled that before private property can be taken for pub- 
lic use there must be a court adjudication that it is for 
public use and also that damages to be paid the owner 
must have been fixed. This sum, the judge stated, can 
have been arrived at by negotiation between the state's 
right-of-way agents and the property owner or fixed by 
a condemnation jury. 


Wisconsin Legislative Production.—Detailed data on the 
production and operations of the 1953 Wisconsin legisla- 
ture have been compiled by the Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Library. Among the findings: 

A total of 1836 proposals were introduced—1593 bills, 
175 joint resolutions and 68 resolutions. In only fou 
earlier sessions were more bills introduced. 

Of the 1593 bills 687—or 43.1 per cent—became law; 
only three times since biennial sessions were established 
in 1885 have more bills been enacted in any year. Of 175 
joint resolutions introduced 121 were adopted and con- 
curred in; of 68 resolutions introduced -65, were adopted. 

Of the 1593 bills introduced 715—or 44.8 per cent— 
originated in the Senate and 878—55.2 per cent—in the 
Assembly. Of the Senate bills 48.9 per cent became law 
and of the Assembly's 38.3 per cent. 
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Of the 1593 bills 594—or 37-3 per cent—were amended 
in some manner. 

Of go6 bills that did not become law twenty-eight were 
vetoed—sixteen of these having originated in the Senate 
and twelve in the Assembly. Three vetoed bills became 
law; four were vetoed in part only. 

The session extended from January 14 to June 12 and 
from October 26 to November 6—162 calendar days. 
Only five sessions since 1900 have been shorter. 


CORRECTION 

A chart in the article “Legislative Reorganization Since 
World War II,” which appeared in the February issue 
ol State Government, indicated a substantial reduction 
in the number of Massachusetts House and Senate Stand 
ing Committees between 1946 and 1953. This was in 
error. The Massachusetts committee system was reor 
ganized many years prior to World War II, with major 
emphasis on joint committees, and it has been recom 
mended widely by students of the legislative process. 


Economics of Atomic Energy.—The Texas legislature, 
in a special session which adjourned April 13, directed 
its Legislative Council to study various economic impli 
cations of atomic energy. Its resolution called for “a 
study of the possible impact of recent scientific discov 
eries and technological development in the peaceful use 
of nuclear and thermonuclear energy upon the Texas 
economy, including an examination of the possible prob 
lems arising from such developments, possible means and 
methods of state control and regulation of the produc 
tion, distribution, and use of such power, so as to mini- 
mize the problems and ease the fiscal, economic, and 
social adjustments arising therefrom.’” The resolution 
notes the extensive income which Texas now derives 
from natural resources “which may be displaced by these 
new sources of energy.” 


Indiana Crime Conference.—.\ three-day conference on 
crime, called by Governor George N. Craig, met recently 
in Indiana. State and local law enforcement ofhcials con 
sidered means for better inter-agency cooperation and 
for improved methods of combatting crime and delin 
quency. The group discussed crime detection, prosecu 
tion and the courts; institutional care and crime preven 
tion; probation, parole and rehabilitation. Several pro 
posals were developed for new legislation to be sub 
mitted to the General Assembly in 1955. 


Criminal Convictions in State Courts.— The United States 
Supreme Court ruled unanimously recently that testimony 
to Congressional committees may not be used to obtain 
convictions in criminal cases in state courts. The opinion, 
which reversed a previous ruling of the Maryland Su 
preme Court, held that under a federal law no testimony 


by a witness in Congressional inquiries “shall be used as 


evidence in any criminal proceeding against him in any 
court.” The Marvland authorities had contended that 
the defendant waived the protection of the federal statute 
by testifying voluntarily and that in any event the fed 


eral jaw applied only to federal courts. The U.S. Su 
preme Court now has remanded the case “for further 
proceedings not inconsistent” with its opinion, This is 
taken to mean that the defendant may be tried again 
under Maryland state laws provided that evidence other 
than his admissions before a committee of Congress is 
secured, 


Uniform Medical Care.—The framework of a program 
aimed at giving uniform medical care to the needy 
throughout Idaho and relieving the load on mental hos 
pitals by preventive measures has been worked out by an 
interim medical care study committee of the legislature. 
The committee also pointed to need for a quarantine law 
for active tuberculars and revision of the state steriliza 
tion law. Senator R. L. White, chairman of the commit 
tee, indicated it will meet in August to draw up detailed 
recommendations for the legislature. Appointed by Gov 
ernor Len Jordan last year, the filteen committee mem 
bers have looked into various phases of the medical care 
program and have visited all the state's institutions which 
figure in it. Each member will report on his observations 
by May 1, and subcommittees will meet one day before 
the full committee in August. 


Insurance Regulation.—A new regulation of the Ohio 
Division of Insurance, providing for closer supervision of 
health and accident insurance advertising, went into 
effect March 15. With the intent of preventing mislead 
ing or deceptive material, it requires that all advertising 
relating to such insurance carry the form number of the 
policy advertised, 


Ohio Seaway Conference. A conference of municipal 
and county officials of communities bordering Lake Erie, 
called by Governor Frank J, Lausche, recently considered 
legislation that may be needed in Ohio in the event pro 
posals for the St. Lawrence Seaway are enacted, The Gov 
ernor was authorized to appoint a committee to deter 
mine what legislation is required and to report its ree 
ommendations to the 1955 session of the General Assem 
bly. 


Submerged Lands.—Alfter seventeen years of controversy 
and litigation, the question of offshore submerged lands 
appears to have been settled definitively by the United 
States Supreme Court, On March 15 the court validated 
the Submerged Lands Act of 1953 by denying to Ala 
bama and Rhode Island the power to challenge that act. 
The act vests title in the offshore submerged lands to 
the contiguous states within their historic boundaries. In 
a brief unsigned decision, rendered by a 6 to 2 majority, 
the court held that Congress has complete and unlimited 
authority to dispose of property belonging to the United 
States. The court thus asserted it was for Congress rather 
than the judiciary to determine how it should administer 
the public domain. The dissenting opinions maintained 
that the issue was not simply one of disposing of public 
land but that it concerned “incidents of national sover 
eignty.”” Chief Justice Warren did not participate in the 
decision. 
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